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EUROPE'S SALVATION 

By ALFRED H. FRIED 

Dr. Fried, whose home is in Vienna, Austria, received the 
Nobel Prize for the promotion of international peace, 191L — 
Editor. 

It is the most fatal mistake to believe that we have 
peace because military actions have come to an end 
and a document has been solemnly signed. Here we 
see again the old, iron-clad, time-resisting misunder- 
standing of the peace idea, a misunderstanding which 
even the storms of the World War could not drive from 
the minds of men. 

How often have we tried to prove that military 
action alone is not the decisive sign of war. The sys- 
tem of international relations based upon violence is in 
itself war. It is war, even though no shot be fired. 
The insecurity, the obstructions of life, the general 
antagonism, the conviction that the existence of the 
other endangers the own existence, the constant pre- 
paredness to attack, to kill, to destroy, based upon the 
conviction to be attacked and destroyed otherwise — that 
is war. It has its latent and its acute form. 

The nations of Europe already lived in a state of 
war prior to July 28, 1914. Then the latent war 
changed into the acute form, until November, 1918, 
the reversion to the latent condition took place. This 
we have still; still there is war. The longed-for peace 
is yet to be concluded. 

The League of Nations covenant is only a dawn of 
this coming peace. It gives to humanity only an idea 
of what peace really is : community, reciprocity, equal- 
ity, basing of thought and action upon justice, reign 
of a jointly created order, placing of the power, to be 
exercised jointly, at the service of this order. If we 
had this, then the life of nations could develop freely; 
it would find no obstacles, only strength — increasing 
assistance from the collaborating forces of all. Every 
progress of any one nation would be the advantage of 
the other. All forces would work to the benefit of all 
humanity; no longer would there be wasted energy; 
death-dealing anarchy would be conquered, and then 
the true state of peace would be reached. But how far 
we still are from this state! 

Before the world-catastrophe we were told that hu- 
manity had to go through a great war before it could 
have true peace. Well, we have had this war, and that 
which it leaves us is even more anarchy, even more 
deadly opposition of interests, even more flagrant latent 
war than we had before. 

The Path to Salvation 

Where is the path to salvation ? Europe only is con- 
cerned. America no lrfager seems to take an interest in 
its fate. To be sure, even there the idea of solidarity 
will break through again. At the present moment, 
under the wrought-up passions of the war, the ideal has 
no strength. When it returns it may be too late for 
the old world. Europe must save herself. She can- 
not expect any help from abroad. But how can this 
torn, shaken, bleeding mass of humanity find the 
strength of body and of mind that is needed to do this 
work? 

In Europe the World War has left no victors. There 



are only more or less conquered. England belongs to 
those conquered the least. 

The advantages obtained there are, to a certain de- 
gree, proportionate to the sacrifices made. Therefore 
enlightenment is already coming from England. There 
the idea has taken root that soon a change in human 
relations must occur or else death. There it is already 
known that the Versailles Treaty cannot be the basis 
for the new organization of humanity; that it enforces 
anarchy, and thus becomes a menace to the culture 
and existence of Europe. 

The greatest obstacle, however, to having this wish 
changed into a saving fact is in those nations that, no 
matter whether they are conquered or victorious, have 
lost the war. They are Prance and Germany. Prance, 
because it thinks it finds its best protection against 
Germany in this treaty. Germany, because, on account 
of its internal vital changes, it does not permit the 
growth of that confidence which is a presupposition for 
the change of the treaty. The war has not overcome 
the antagonism of the two nations; it has only made it 
stronger. 

Prance fears its complete destruction by a recuperat- 
ing and recovering Germany; and Germany sees in 
Prance, which is afraid of its (Germany's) recupera- 
tion, the party principally interested in keeping it down 
and destroying it. There we have international an- 
archy in its highest development, namely, in that con- 
dition where the mere existence of one State means 
possibility of death to the other. This terrible an- 
tagonism between Germany and France is, at the same 
time, the result and the cause of the international an- 
archy. Before the war it was the dangerous disease of 
Europe; now it has grown to be the fatal disease of 
the continent. Europe cannot recover if Germany and 
Prance see their own destruction in the existence of 
the other. Europe must go down on account of Ger- 
many and Prance, who, in their mutual denial of ex- 
istence, form the obstacle to the abolition of world an- 
archy and the foundation of the saving, peaceful con- 
dition of world organization. 

The Last Resort 

There is only one way to conquer this obstacle, even 
though the plan leading to it be diametrically opposed 
to all psychology — demand a reversion of all senti- 
ments, an abrupt break with all tradition. However, 
the magnitude of that which is at stake justifies un- 
heard-of efforts. It would be the last resort still avail- 
able. Prance and Germany must come to their senses, 
must recognize the community of their interests, and, 
penetrating the stream of blood lying between them, 
and the heavy haze of hatred, must banish the devilish 
spook which condemns them to mutual destruction. It 
is given into their hands to save each other by helping 
each other. By doing that they will also save Europe. 

Germany Should Act First 

The initial impulse, however, must come from Ger- 
many. In Germany they must learn to understand 
Prance. The advantages which it has gained in the 
peace treaty are only of a moral nature. Materially, 
Prance has lost the war. Every Frenchman will admit 
that himself. To be sure, it has won Alsace-Lorraine, 
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with 1,350,000 inhabitants, but it has lost more people 
(1,394,000 men only). By decreased birth rate it has 
lost another 1,500,000 people. The material loss of its 
ten departments, which were among the richest, is com- 
puted to be 130 milliards. This amount, it is said, shall 
be repaid by Germany. The real expenses of war which 
it must bear alone amount to 200 milliards, which 
means from 10 to 12 milliards of annual interest. Ac- 
cording to Charles Gide's computation, this means the 
fourth part of the income of every Frenchman. With all 
this heavy load, France must reckon with the danger that 
the conquered and maimed Germany is thinking of 
revenge and is going to start a new war at an oppor- 
tune moment. This enforced preparedness is another 
immense load. Therefore every German must learn 
to understand why France exerts all her strength to hold 
Germany down, never to let it come up again; that, in 
order to save itself, it believes in the necessity of trying 
to destroy Germany. 

In order to lighten its own load, to obtain reparation 
of inflicted damages, France ought to help Germany 
in its economic restoration. But France must be afraid 
to help its own assassin to become strong, since the 
economic restoration of Germany would also strengthen 
its military power, as long as the German people re- 
main true to its old military traditions. And this old 
militaristic Germany will live, will be restored and kept 
alive by France, as long as the latter, for fear of a re- 
vengeful Germany, intends to find its protection in 
militarism. If anything proves the folly of world an- 
archy, it is the phenomenon that every action which 
might help to make life easier, might lead to salvation, 
at the same time engenders death-bringing results, that 
every attempt at salvation simultaneously becomes an 
attempt at suicide. 

There is only one way out of this dilemma: France 
and Germany must make peace — real peace. In it 
Germany must assume the honest obligation to help 
to restore France economically, and France must as- 
sume the obligation of a gradual and systematic re- 
duction of the life-restricting and degrading conditions 
of the Versailles Treaty. By doing this, France would 
help to restore Germany economically, but thereby the 
German democracy would be given that strength which 
will enable it to conquer alone its militarists and na- 
tionalists. France would do away with the danger 
threatening from German militarism. Germany alone 
can save France, and France alone can save Germany. 
The sensible people in both countries must get together 
to find this way out and to bring about a peace congress 
of the representatives of France and Germany. It need 
not be a peace of love and endearments, but a treaty in 
which both nations, soberly and without passion, 
merely moved by self-love, safeguard their common 
conditions of life. But it must not be a peace directed 
against another country. That would not help any. 
This peace treaty, securing the life and the restoration 
of both nations, would form the presupposition of the 
League of Nations becoming a fact. This would give 
to it a great historical importance. Humanity would 
breathe more easily. The German-French antagonism 
has pulled it into war; its rational settlement only 
would bring real peace. There is no other way. 



LETTERS FROM THE KAISER TO 
THE CZAR* 

By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL D. 

Formerly Professor of Russian Law and History of Law at 
the University of Helsingiors, Finland, and the Women's 
University of Petrograd, Russia. 

THE PUBLISHING OF THE KAISER'S LETTERS to the 
Czar must be looked at as a great event for the his- 
torians of that epoch. There is no doubt that these 
letters will always occupy an important place in modern 
European history. They are most interesting as one of 
the many weighty sources of our possible knowledge of 
the psychology of the rulers of Germany and Russia; 
though certainly, taken by themselves, they are insuf- 
ficient, as they give only one side of the picture; the 
answers of the Czar are still hidden in the depth of the 
Berlin State Archives. Unfortunately, one cannot hope 
for a speedy release of those Russian answers, as they 
will hardly tend to magnify the Kaiser's former glory. 

The historical meaning of the Kaiser's letters can be 
viewed from three points of view : First, as depicting the 
Kaiser's role and policy, explaining at least some phases 
of Germany's position during his reign; secondly, as 
giving a most vivid picture of his personality, which as 
yet has not found a satisfying description ; and, thirdly, 
as an influence on modern events. Their publication has 
called forth already a voluminous exchange of views, es- 
pecially from Germany. 

At the time Levine's volume was published, the main 
trend of the Kaiser's efforts in St. Petersburg was well 
known, because his telegraphic correspondence concern- 
ing the proposed treaty with Russia and France had 
been published by Mr. Herman Bernstein. The articles, 
entitled "The Willy-Nicky Correspondence during the 
years 1904-1907," gave us the gist of the matter, though 
certainly far less vividly and strongly than the full text 
of Wilhelm's letters. 

In a long introductory chapter, Mr. Levine gives a 
detailed explanation of the way the Kaiser's letters were 
found and copied by him in Russia and how their first 
appearance in the press was met in Germany and Eng- 
land. Wilhelm's letters cover the period of practically 
the whole of the Czar's reign, viz., November, 1894, to 
March, 1914, their correspondence having stopped only 
very shortly before the World War. They are all written 
in English and couched in most friendly language, end- 
ing invariably with kind messages of love and greeting 
to the Czarina and signed "most affectionate" or "de- 
voted cousin and friend, Willy." They were usually 
dispatched by special messengers of the Kaiser's or the 
Czar's personal suite. 

Germany's Pre-war Policy 

The most important historical meaning of this cor- 
respondence of the two deposed monarchs lies certainly 
in the light it throws on the pre-war general policy of 
Germany, and hence on the developments of these last 
decades in eastern Europe. The chief fact is the great 
change of policy that was caused by William turning 
his back on England, with whom he was on very friendly 

* Copied and published by Isaac Don Levine (New York, 
Fred. A. Stokes Co., 1920). 



